STONEHENGE

were ploughing corn-fields along its line and chipping flints in
the Ice of its unconsidcrcd fallen stones/

This oblivion persisted through the centuries ; the village
within the circle is probably Saxon in origin ; the church and
a vanished priory existed in the Middle Ages, while the lovely
manor house was begun in Tudor times. Though Avebury
in the seventeenth century was said to be to Stonehenge * as a
cathedral to a parish church ', its destruction for building pur-
poses continued apace and reduced the monument to its
present appearance, while Stonehenge was saved by its isola-
tion and its greater fame.

As the Icknicld Way and the Ridgeway made for Avebury,
so the prehistoric roads of South Wiltshire had Stonehenge
as their focus.   Even the lines of the downs point to Stone-
henge, while nearly all the tumuli of the Plain are so placed
that they are within sight of the temple*   Within an earthwork
which is only partly visible Stonehenge now consists of an
outer circle of sarscn stones, brought like those of Avebury
from the neighbouring * valley of the Grey Wethers *, and an
inner circle of blue or syenite stones, brought from the Pres-
celly mountains in Pembrokeshire.   In the inner circle were
two ellipses of which two trilithons, two uprights, six megaliths
and the prostrate Altar Stone remain*   Outside the earthwork
is the ' Hele Stone \ over which, viewed from the axis of the
circle, the sun rises on Midsummer Day.   From this orienta-
tion Stonehenge is generally believed to have been a temple of
sun-worship, but archaeologists have tlififered widely as to its
date.   In the Middle Ages the stones were believed to have
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